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, Hac 
y i 'HE names of the Officers of the Section, with their addresses, will von 
found on the outside back cover. Correspondents will save them their 
selves and the officials much time and trouble if they will note and a 
on this information. The 
This journal is published on the 1st, approximately, of each monthfsitis f 
except August. Contributions are invited, and will receive careful cop. 
sideration, but in no circumstances can payment be made ; nor can the Hon, 
Editor accept responsibility for the care of MSS. submitted, though every We 
endeavour will be made to return material which cannot be used. Letter, hi» M 
notices, etc., for insertion in any particular issue must be received by the %ijpS0 ™ 
of the preceding month. All copy should be typed, so far as possible, andbibrar 
in any case only one side of the paper should be used. 
“ease” 
Announcements Tex 


S announced in the last issue, the Inaugural Meeting of the ash} 4. 
Session of the Section will be held at Chaucer House, at 7 p.m., on 
Wednesday, 18th January, 1939, when Mr. S. Hollingworth off 4. 
Hornchurch, Essex, will deliver an address entitled “‘ News from outside.” 
The President, Mr. A. LI]. Carver (Portsmouth) will be in the Chair. A 

Members may look forward with confidence to hearing Mr. Holling} _ 
worth, who is not only a good speaker, but has the advantage of being able} T 
to approach his subject with the experience of having used a number off E£ 
different library systems both in and around London and also in the 
provinces. As we have already observed, the opportunity of hearing how 
one from across the counter views us, our libraries, and the services we are 
trying to render, is one which no member should miss. We may anticipate 
a frank and stimulating address, and we hope for a record attendance. 

During the evening a presentation will be made to Mr. James Revie, 
until recently our Hon. Secretary, on behalf of those members who have 
subscribed to the Testimonial Fund, in recognition of Mr. Revie’s grea 
services to the Association during the past few years. 

Provincial members who are able to attend will be entertained to tea 
through the kind invitation of the Greater London Division. Tea will be 
taken in Chaucer House at 5 p.m., and those who intend to be present are 
asked to send their names to Mr. S. C. Holliday, Central Library, Mare 
2 
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,, Hackney, E.8, by the morning of Monday, 16th January. London 
mbers who propose to take tea with their guests are also asked to send 
their names by the same date. 









~hie~ 


There will be no meeting of the Greater London Division this month, 
itis felt that the Section’s Inaugural Meeting has a prior claim on members. 


~ense” 
eng We are asked to draw attention to the Hon. Secretary’s new address, 
er,viz. Mr. D. E. Coult, Central Library, Fulham, S.W.6. Members should 
gifplso note the new Hon. Treasurer’s address: Mr. J. T. Gillett, Central 
njpibrary, Leeds, 1. 

“eae” 

NORTH-EASTERN DIVISION 

The following were returned unopposed as Officers of the Division for 
939 * 
ati As Chairman, R. Muris. 
8 As Vice-Chairman, E. G. Hatton, F.L.A. 
of As Honorary Treasurer, Miss M. L. Coatsworth. 
® f As Honorary Education Secretary, E. F. Patterson, A.L.A. 
As Honorary Secretary, G. S. D. Lindsay, A.L.A. 


2 The voting for the Committee resulted as follows : 
off Elected : 
he Miss D. Thompson, F.L.A. . : . 
Ww Miss W. C. Donkin, F.L.A. . , . wa 
ire E. F. Ferry ‘ ‘ ‘ . 118 
ae W. E. Hurford, A.L. A. . ‘ . 118 
W. M. Martin, F.L.A. . : ‘ . 118 
ie, Miss M. Lovell, B.A., F.L.A. . , . 108 
ve C. Rodham, A.L.A. . : : . 100 
at Miss M. S. Young, A.L.A.  . ‘ . 99 
Not Elected: 
7 MissC.H.Ellis. . . «. « 96 
be 
J. S. Swan . ‘ ; ; ‘ - 9 
" J. Smeaton, ALLA.  . ; ; - 
. Miss N. Davidson ‘ , ‘ . 66 
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The Annual Meeting of the Division will be held at Tynemouth, o 
Wednesday, 1st February, 1939, at 6.30 p.m. 

Any member of the Division may submit a Resolution for discussig 
at the Meeting, provided that notice thereof has been given to the Division 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. G. S. D. Lindsay, Tynemouth Public Library 
North Shields, in writing, not later than Wednesday, 18th January, 1939 
‘Further particulars together with the Agenda will be circulated later. 


~waie~ 


Our Library 


Librarianship (Choice of careers series: No. 11). H.M. Stationery Offece 
Price 3d. 











ment between the Incorperated Associations of Head Masters an 
Head Mistresses and the Ministry of Labour. In No. 11, “ Librarian 
ship,” all aspects of the profession are clearly stated and explained. Variou 


y ! ‘HE “ Choice of careers series” of pamphlets is compiled by arrange 


types of libraries in Great Britain are grouped into categories and the scopeh, 


service, and organization of each category considered. The requisi 
qualifications, responsibilities, and duties of all members of a library staf 
from the Chief Librarian to the Junior Assistant, have been assembled an 
stated. The second half of the pamphlet gives exact details, including cos 
of available professional training, examination syllabuses, and regulations! 
followed by a section on appointments and the salaries they carry, and 
pension schemes in operation in the various library services. 

Secondary school pupils, their parents, teachers, and all who are con: 
cerned in advising them on the choice of a suitable career, will find this hand- 
book provides a fund of useful and authoritative information. 


E. A. H. 


Brief guide to Government publications, 1938, pp. 44, 8vo. H.M. Statione 
Office. 3d. 

This excellent pamphlet is a short survey of our official literature 
Under broad subject headings, alphabetically arranged, it briefly describes 
the work of the various official departments or organizations to whom tit 
Stationery Office acts as publisher, and gives examples of the types of publi- 
cations issued by each, with their prices. The publication and sale o! 
parliamentary papers is dealt with in a separate section. There is also 4 
4 
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short summary of the work of the Stationery Office since its establishment 

in 1786, and a section on how Government publications may be obtained, 

including the lists and catalogues issued periodically by the Stationery Office. 
An exceedingly useful booklet, which should be in every library. 


L. E. E. 
“wer 


The Shadow of Darwin 
FRANK M. GARDNER 


HE connexion between Charles Darwin and public librarianship 
T= at first sight rather remote. Librarianship is, or is rapidly 

becoming, a branch of sociology, and Darwinism is a biological 
theory—and the relations between biology and sociology are, to say the 
least, frigid. But the present state of controversy in the library profession 
isa rather amusing reflection (unconscious no doubt), of the present state 
of the never-ending Darwin controversy. If the Darwin controversy is 


® resolved in the near future, as it seems possible it might be, there should be 


some very interesting repercussions on sociological outlook in general and 
education and librarianship in particular. 

It is a fashionable habit to say nowadays, and one even hears it said by 
intelligent people who should know better, that the Darwinian theory has 
been discredited. That is, of course, absurd. The portion of the Darwin 
theory which postulates evolution by natural selection has never been 
attacked, much less disproved. It is the second portion of the Darwin 
theory, which allows for evolution by the inheritance of acquired character- 
istics, which has been attacked and repudiated by the majority of biologists 
and has been the centre of violent and bitter controversy for forty years. 

The theory of inheritance of acquired characteristics has had a chequered 
career. It was first propounded by Lamarck in 1815. Lamarck said, in 
effect, that an organism could change itself in its lifetime, and transmit that 
change to its offspring in more or less degree. Darwin added to this his 
theory of “‘ natural selection ” of desired types and rejection of undesirable 
ones, and thus formed his theory of evolution. Then, thirty years after, 
came August Weissmann and denied absolutely that modifications made by 
an organism could be transmitted, and stated that evolution was by natural 
selection alone. This was the neo-Darwinian school of thought, and the 
controversy between the neo-Darwinians and the Lamarckians has gone on 
ever since. 
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The Lamarckian point of view has been chiefly upheld by sociologists 
and philosophers, because the neo-Darwinian theory is completely mechan. 
istic. Intelligence is quite ruled out, since any change acquired by the us 
of intelligence lasts no longer than a single lifetime. Most social reformers, 
educationists, philosophers, and ipso facto, librarians, are deeply interested in 
the future of the human race. Librarians, for instance, are trying to better 
the world by teaching the use of books, thus spreading comprehension and 
enlightenment. A thankless and profitless task one knows, at the best of 
times, but one which is not only thankless but hopeless if one cannot en- 
visage the human race becoming more easy to educate, more receptive, more 
amenable. In other words, unless we are evolving in other ways than by 
natural selection, education becomes merely a repetitive task which is rather 
pointless. Education is not solely an attempt at the improvement of the 
individual. It is an attempt to speed up evolution, as are all attempts at social 
betterment. All our schemes for the improvement of the ordinary man’s 
environment—the clearance of slums, the creation of open spaces, free 
medical services, free hospitals, free libraries—and all the other parapher- 
nalia of the modern state, are a recognition of the Lamarckian principle. 
Even the dole is negative Lamarckianism, for the sociologist who applied 
strict neo-Darwinian principles would say, “ These people are obviously 
unfit to survive. Best abolish them.” 

The neo-Darwinian sociologist is not, of course, just a figment of the 
imagination. He does exist, and he usually goes by the name of eugenist. 
Eugenics is another attempt to speed up evolution, by the substitution of 
artificial selection for natural. Firstly, by promoting desirable breeding, 
and secondly, by preventing undesirable breeding. The second object is 
very much discussed to-day. One hears the words “ sterilization of the 
unfit” on many tongues. The second object is still unattempted, if one 
excepts one or two famous cases of “‘ eugenic babies.” The trouble seems 
to be, to a layman, that no one can guarantee results. Bernard Shaw summed 
the matter up in his famous reply to Isadora Duncan, when she suggested 
that her beauty and his brains should produce something rather remarkable 
in the way of children. “ Quite,” said Shaw, “ but what if the child had my 
beauty and your brains?” A charming story, however apocryphal. 

Mr. Shaw, like most sociologists, prefers to improve the whole of the 
race rather than a portion of it, despite the repudiation of the biologists. 
J. S. Haldane, for instance, says, “ On Lamarckian principles, man ought to 


be getting better innately with every generation, Unfortunately, there is 
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no evidence for this view.” On the question of physical adaptation 
there is no doubt the neo-Darwinians are right ; one can go on cutting off 
the tails of mice for generation after generation, without producing a species 
without tails, and we may take it for granted that we shall not eventually 
lose our Iégs because we walk less, or grow wings because we fly more. 
But the evolution of man has not been along physical lines at all. It has 
been a mental evolution, and the dogged upholding of Lamarckian ideas by 
sociologists against all biological proof, has been because of a belief in the 
factor of mind in human evolution. But it has been a losing battle, and one 
would almost think, a vain one if there had not been recently some faint signs 
of vindication, in experiments by Professors Pavlov and MacDougall. 
Pavlov’s early experiments have not been accepted, but of MacDougall’s, 
Haldane, in a statement rather contradictory to the one quoted above, says, 
“Tf they are correct, we shall have to envisage the possibility that with the 
appearance of mind a new factor in evolution has come into being.” * 
Briefly, what MacDougall did was to experiment on rats, not by cutting 
off their tails, but by setting them to learn a lesson, giving generation after 
generation the same lesson. And he found that later generations did learn 
appreciably more quickly than earlier ones. 

A ray of hope, then, has appeared for the Lamarckian sociologist, and 
it seems all the more curious that, just when Lamarckian ideas are being 
vindicated, there should be arising in one branch of sociology, librarianship, 
a school of thought that can only be described as neo-Darwinian. It is 
even more curious that this school should not be mainly composed of young 
enthusiasts, but of the older school of librarians brought up on the idea of 
universal, and in the fullest sense public, libraries. A question which 
increasingly seems to be troubling British librarianship, and which has been 


' aggravated by the growth of cheap circulating libraries, is, should public 
| libraries try to cater for everyone, or should it be recognized that not every- 


one is capable of benefiting by reading, and the library be restricted to those 
who are? Here is the biological controversy almost exactly reproduced. 
Possibly the protagonists are not aware of the biological implications of 
their arguments, though an anonymous writer in a contemporary who said 
some years ago, “ If the reader of Edgar Wallace is not capable of develop- 
ment, then the future of the human race is hopeless . . . it is an almost 
obvious fact that the future of civilization depends on the possibility of the 

1 Haldane, J. B. S., “ The Causes of evolution,” 1932. 

2 Ibid. 
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common man’s mind being developed sufficiently to control the power 
that has been put into his hand,” * was evidently a convinced Lamarckian, 
so much so that his words are curiously paralleled in an essay by another 
convinced Lamarckian, who says, “‘ Such improvement is perhaps essential 
for the flourishing of civilization ; for it appears only too clearly that, as at 
present endowed, the human race has hardly sufficient intelligence and moral 
quality to be entrusted with the enormous forces which science has placed 
at its disposal.” ? 

I said that the neo-Darwinian or eugenic librarian is a new appearance 
in England, though his arguments have been used for many years in the 
restricted form of discussion on the “ fiction question.” In Germany, 
however, the two paths for librarianship have been recognized for many 
years, and a most significant paragraph in an article on German libraries 
deserves quotation in full. 

“ The second reason for our smaller issues is to be found in the system 
of book selection, which has been for a very long time the child of sorrow 
of our librarians. After serious disagreements on this point, which nearly 
resulted in a split in our Public Library Association in 1928, the two parties 
came to an understanding. The one camp . . . fought for intensive adult 
education. The other ... contended for extensive adult education. The 
one saw the chief task of public libraries to be the deepening of the culture 
and education of its readers, and placed quality before quantity, while the 
other considered it more valuable to attract a large number of the population 
by lowering, if necessary, the standard of the books, and so putting exten- 
sion before intension.” * That is a very neat statement of the problem 
which is just now beginning to bother British librarians. Let it not be 
thought that there is any fundamental difference in outlook, because there 
is not. Everyone believes that the major influence of the public library 
should be a cultural one, the only difference is on how the library should 
fulfil that purpose. The new eugenic librarian says in effect that people 
below a certain standard of intelligence are not worth bothering about ; that 
they cannot be improved, and they do very definite harm to the library 
service by absorbing money and services which might very well be devoted 
to catering for more advanced readers. Extended on biological lines, 
their arguments should be that whatever you do for the lowest type of reader, 

1“ Library world,” Oct., 1932. 
* MacDougall, “ Religion and the sciences of life,” 1934. 
* L.A.R., July, 1934. 
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he will not be able to benefit from it, nor will he be able to pass on any 
dight improvement to his progeny, so one should only cater for the higher 
types» Carried still further, his argument would be that the public library 
should cease to exist, and instead institutions should be created for the use 
of the higher types which are capable of development and can use their 
powers for the benefit of humanity. 

Actually, of course, the eugenic librarian does not attempt to imply all 
this I doubt if in the many and wearisome arguments on whether 
the public library should cater for the semi-illiterate reader, anyone has done 
more than express a natural disgust at the tiny effects of public libraries on 
the masses, and from that to wonder whether such results were worth 
achieving. But there is still time for expansion in the German direction. 
We may yet have librarians seeking not only to abolish the common reader, 
but to abolish his common title, and working for the establishment of an 
institution, entrance to which will be made, not by filling in a form, but by 
sitting for an examination. A somewhat interesting conclusion, and we 
must comfort ourselves with the thought that, however vivid the fulmina- 
tions against tripe fiction, there is as yet no British library which has not 
taken refuge in compromise. 
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Art Books of 1938 
R. L. W. COLLISON 


N spite of economic and political setbacks—chief among which was the 
ie extinction of Vienna as a centre from which one could expect the 

best books on modern art—the year was favourable to art publishing; 
and there has been a general improvement in the standard of English publi- 
cations, both with regard to colour reproduction and effective presentation. 
Allen & Unwin, who produced so many volumes of the Phaidon Verlag 
rand of the Museum of Modern Art, New York, have not been to the fore 
quite so much this year, and one hopes that the publishers of such books as 
| Fantastic art, Dada, Surrealism, and Van Gogh, will not grudge their help 
| to art in 1939- 
| To commence with the Phaidon Verlag, whose work suffered such a 
iheavy setback with the Anschluss this year, is to admit the great service 
| which this noble firm has given towards popularizing first-class art, whether 
‘ancient or modern. While no volume of the calibre of Diirer (which has 
j yet to be issued in an English edition) was issued during the year, there 
9 
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were, however, three new additions to this series—Goldscheider’s 4,; 
without epoch (7s. 6d.), Burckhardt’s Rubens (German text only, abou 





8s. 6d.), and El Greco (Allen & Unwin, tos. 6d.). The first is the mo 
popular of the three, its illustrations being entirely in photogravure ; the 
Rubens is a fine book, with a number of coloured plates, and some good 
illustrations of details from the larger compositions ; the third has yet to be 
published as these notes are written. 

Not content with topical books on politics and economics, the Penguins 
have crept into other fields and have produced three up-to-the-moment 
books on art, each of which is well illustrated. Peter Thoene’s Modem 
German art is the only generally available work on the subject of non-Nai 
painting: his account is clear and contains some valuable information, 
and many of the illustrations are unfamiliar to any but the expert. Arnold 
Haskell’s Ballet is the best sixpennyworth of the year; apart from the 
central wedge of photogravure illustrations, the text is liberally broken by 
woodcuts. Lastly, R. S. Lambert’s Art in England is a useful account of 
the Cinderella of painting. Perhaps it is not amiss to acknowledge here 
the Penguins’ fillip to modern engraving by their employment of front-rank 
artists to illustrate editions of the classics. 

This year Heinemann have forged ahead with their series—in some 
respects similar to the Phaidon’s—of great painters. Four volumes 
included Florisoone’s Renoir, Rey’s Manet, and Reinhardt’s Holbein—the 
last excelling in tasteful arrangement of text and illustrations. Each has 3 
number of coloured illustrations, the quality of which has in general been 
praised by reviewers. The fourth volume, which is not strictly part of the 
series, is Eric Newton’s Christopher Wood, previously published privately 
by the Redfern Gallery in connexion with their exhibition of the works of 
this distinguished artist last year. Whether averse to modern art or not, 
most people seem to like Wood’s pictures of Breton villages, with the 
fishing boats on the shore and the nets hung over the walls of the houses 
Few painters could claim such a lavish monograph so short a time after 
their death. 

This autumn the Nonesuch Press announced a new series of fictionized 
biographies of artists, illustrated by their own works : an American venture, 
I believe, which has proved of great popularity in the States. The firs 
two volumes, Irving Stone’s Lust for life and Dmitri Merejkowski’s The 
forerunner, were very unequal in their reproduction of the paintings and 
drawings of Van Gough and Leonardo da Vinci, and it is a question whether 
10 
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sich presentation is of value since the books are expensive (20s. each) 
ad yet not in the class of fine editions which would justify their cost. 
Mention must be made of MacCurdy’s Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, 
two volumes (Cape, 63s.), which has sixty-four illustrations in photogravure 
ad a production of the high standard to be expected from this publisher. 

The Imperia Book Company, whose recent publication of French 
classics at sixpence each was a literary event, have become the agents for the 
Séries Anciens et Modernes, a cheap and well-produced set of biographies 
of famous artists. The price of each is 3s. 6d., and their chief attraction is 
their wealth of illustration, each volume containing about seventy illustra- 
tions, of which usually eight are in colour. Naturally, they are produced 
in paper covers, but the paper and type are superior to that of the average 
French novel, and the margins are wide enough to allow for binding and 
still to present an attractive appearance. Three additions were made to 
this series during 1938: Raymond Escholier’s Daumier and XX" Siécle, 
and Gertrude Stein’s remarkable Picasso. Batsford’s have brought out 
an English edition of the latter at 7s. 6d. 

For those who are not averse to portfolios of reproductions the French 
series “‘ Masterpieces of French painting” will have an especial appeal. 
Each portfolio measures 15 in. by 11 in., and contains about eight repro- 
ductions in excellent colour of well-known and not-so-well-known works 
by one particular artist. The price, owing to the low exchange, is ridicu- 
lously cheap—ss. per volume—and the best works of Watteau, Chardin, 
Fragonard, and Toulouse-Lautrec (all published in 1938) in this edition are 
aninvestment. The fine reproduction of Toulouse-Lautrec’s “ Le salon ” 
is worthy of individual mention. The text—a short introduction—is in 
French, and the volumes are not really suitable for binding. 

Surrealism has been out of the news for some considerable time, and 
while the London Gallery has carried on its work of introducing the best 
of surrealist work to the public, there have been few books of note since 
Read’s Surrealism. Brion’s Hieronymus Bosch (Paris, 20 fr.) is a brief essay 
on the philosophy and psychology of Bosch’s work, illustrated by sixty-four 
reproductions of which none unfortunately isin colour. The amazing skill 
and strange fancy of this artist is only comparable with that of Brueghel 
(on whom an excellent book with some fine coloured illustrations was 
written by Gustav Gluck in 1937—Commodore Press, 25s.). The 
G.L.M., the significance of whose initials still remains a mystery to me, 
contributed to surrealist art and writings with an illustrated edition of the 
It 
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“ Comte de Lautreamont’s” @uvres complétes (Paris, about 7s. 6d), 
illustrated by twenty illustrations from the work of leading surrealis 
painters of the twentieth century. Isidore Ducasse, who died at the age 
of twenty-four, lived about the middle of the nineteenth century, and wa 
responsible for the extraordinary Chants de Maldoror which shocked Paris 
and delighted Montmartre. However, the quality of his work is attested 
by the careful bibliography at the end of this volume, and few will deny 
that Ducasse possesses an unusual gift for the fantastic and incredible. 

Although this article has been restricted to painting, two books on 
English architecture must be described: one serious and one satirica, 
Frederick Gibberd’s Architecture of England (Architectural Press, 5s.) is 
a brief pictorial introduction to the essentials of the various styles, and is 
undoubtedly one of the most attractive invitations to take up a new interest 
in architecture. The montage effects of the large full-page illustrations ar 
especially effective. Osbert Lancaster, whose work is well known to 
readers of the back pages of the Architectural review, has satirized English 
architecture in Pillar to post (Murray, 5s.), and his Suburban Gothic is 
not the least delightful of an amusing batch of horrors. 

To conclude: this selection has been essentially a personal choice, 
governed by pocket and bias. But the importation of foreign books on 
art is increasing, and artists do not need to know how to read another 
language to appreciate the fine colour reproductions which only Continentd 
presses seem to be able to publish at reasonable prices. Until there isa 
Phaidon or a Heinemann book on every great artist—and especially of thos 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries—it would appear well worth 
while to buy these books from Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, rather than to omit 
representation of most of the great painters, apart from insignificant volumes 
of indifferent black-and-white reproductions, themselves little more than the 


size of a cigarette card. 
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Students’ Problems : XIV 


D. H. HALLIDAY 
THE DECEMBER EXAMINATIONS 
HIS series of examinations will be unique (we hope) in having pre 
sented Classification candidates with the entirely new problem 
how to treat an error in the examination paper. However, both 
this and the puzzle of how the mistake occurred are subsidiary to the 
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question of how it will affect the marking of papers. Without waiting for 
an official pronouncement, we may be sure that no one will lose marks over 
it, no matter what variety of mistakes the heading 910 Universal and general 
modern histories led them to make. 

There is another point of view, which cannot in fairness be taken into 
consideration by authority, but which deserves some attention. It springs 
from the amazing fact that in many centres no candidate was sufficiently 
sure of his or her knowledge to openly question this obvious error in a main 
division of the Decimal classification. Was it diffidence, was it the ready 
acceptance of the examiner’s omniscience, or was it sheer ignorance? To 
have worked with and studied the Decimal classification for twelve months 
or more and not to be sure that class 910 takes Geography, Travels, and 
Description, betokens a knowledge of the scheme far too sketchy for this 
examination. Most of the first thousand places should be so well known 
as to be second nature to the student. I do not think there is any case for 
the examinee who claims consideration because he was “ put off ” answering 
the question through uncertainty about the accuracy of the heading. With 
so uncertain a knowledge of Dewey, it is most unlikely that he could have 
made a satisfactory attempt. 

It would be interesting to know how many candidates pointed out the 
error when answering the question. (So far, I have not heard of anyone 
doing so.) To have noted that 910 was presumably a misprint for 909 
and then to treat the contents of that class would, of course, have been the 
correct procedure. 

The usual series of comments on the Elementary and Intermediate 
papers follow. Special thanks are due to the contributors for their in- 
tensive work to deliver the copy in time for this number. 


ELEMENTARY 
Miss F. E. WIGLEY 
English Literary History 
Compared with the second and third papers, this one is undeniably stiff. 
It is, however, one which improves on acquaintance because examination 
shows that it is merely necessary to adapt the text-book material to get the 
answers. 
Q. 1. Compare the poetry of Scott and Byron. On the surface it would 
seem that a comparison could not be made without a study of the general 
texts. Actually a satisfactory, if superficial, answer can be built up from the 
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criticism in the text-books and some illustrations supplied from the Oxford 
book of English verse. Brooke has two excellent paragraphs on the charac. 
teristics of the poetry of Scott and Byron. Buchan definitely points out 
that it was chiefly owing to the successful rivalry of Byron that Scott 
turned to novels. The best way to tackle the answer is to jot down the 
characteristics of each and then proceed to demonstrate the points on which 
they agree and differ. Biography and accounts of other aspects of the poets 
are of course outside the scope of the question unless illustrative of the 
poetry. 

Q. 3 is an easy one for those who have taken notes wisely, that is, under 
special headings which bring together examples of different types of liter- 
ature. The first three elegies, ““Adonais,” “ In memoriam,” and “ Lycidas” 
differ from the so-called “ Elegy” by Gray because they are written as 
mourning poems for personal friends of the authors, while Gray’s poem is 
merely a reflective one commemorating no particular person. 

The phrasing of QQ. 5 and 9 need careful consideration because they 
are only apparently similar. Q. 5, “ What do you know of the story of 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur ?” suggests not a narrative of the tales but a brief 
introduction explaining the way they were gathered from Welsh, English, 
and French sources and welded into a whole, plus a description of the 
central figures and one or two illustrative incidents. Q. 9, ‘ What is the 
theme of Spenser’s Faerie Queene ? ” reminds students that the subject matter 
is not simply a story and that there is a spiritual and historical allegory to 


be described. 


Elementary Classification, Elementary Cataloguing, and Accession Methods 


This is straightforward. All the questions are fundamental and their 
scope clearly indicated. Students who wish to check the first question on 
“ Dewey’s main classes with annotations ” can do so by obtaining Sharp’s 
Approach to librarianship. Three of the questions ask for examples. 
Students who had memorized suitable ones (preferably authors and titles of 
standard books so that the beginnings of a bibliographical knowledge can 


add an individual note) for possible use, would reap the benefit of their fore- 
thought here. 


Elementary Library Administration 


The personal phrasing of the questions 1, 3, 5, and 6 seems to suggest 
that the examiners recognize the fact that examinees are not the product 
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ofa more or less standard set of circumstances and that they are endeavouring 
to judge not only the students’ powers of observation and interest in their 
daily work but the opportunities afforded by their professional environ- 
ment. 

Q. 1. “ Describe briefly the legal or other machinery by which your library 
is governed.” “‘ Legal” will include, of course, both Parliamentary and 
Municipal law. “Or other machinery” I take to be included for the 
benefit of examinees from private libraries ? 

Q. 5, “* What special activities does your library practise during the winter 
months ?”’ automatically rules out students from poor or unprogressive 
libraries, the only answer they could make being “‘ None.” How far would 
astudent who had a good knowledge of extension work from text-books 
be justified in answering this question theoretically, I wonder ? 

There is another point which came into my mind from a study of these 
“individual ” questions. That is, that examinees are strictly anonymous. 
It is possible, however, that the young ones when describing the features 
of the systems in which they are employed may quite innocently mention 
them by name instead of using the proprietary “‘ my library” or lengthy 
“library in which Iam employed,” etc. In the case of assistants from small 
libraries this may possibly lead to their identification. If the examiners 
do not think this matters, then the question is of no moment. If it is an 
offence against examination etiquette, then the examinees should be warned. 


INTERMEDIATE: CATALOGUING 
W. Best Harris 


Theoretical Paper 

This is an adequate and practical test for any student who has followed 
a systematic course of study, for while the questions are straightforward 
the length of answer required necessitates that the student has his work at 
his finger-tips. 

Q. 5, “ What do you understand by selective cataloguing ?” raised several 
other questions in my mind. How many libraries in this country practise 
any form of systematic selective cataloguing? Which of the many and 
varied definitions of selective cataloguing is to be accepted by the student 
as the “‘ official” one? Do students realize that selective cataloguing 
can only apply in practice to new additions or to the cataloguing of a library 
“de novo” ? 
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Q. 6, particularly that part asking for an “ account of the uses of union 
catalogues in contemporary library practice,” is a “ gift” to those students 
who have read further afield than the text-books. There is, for example, 
a wealth of material on this subject in the annual reports of the National 
Central Library. 

Q.'7, is, I feel, the hardest question asked, although the examiners 
have made quite clear the scope of the local collection concerned. Diction- 
ary cataloguing for a general collection is one of the hardest tasks of our 
technical work. It is infinitely harder to prepare a “ pure” and adequate 
dictionary catalogue of a local collection. Consider alone the complexities 
of specific entry-making for a county collection having, say, 2,000 items 
concerned with only one town. (I have been considering it for the past 
three years !). Consider again the number of items in such a local collection 
having, from the view of a cataloguer intent on specific entry-making, Ff 
almost indefinable subjects. 

Finally, I would emphasize for the attention of future students, the word- 
ing of questions 3 and 8 asking “‘ What are your views ...?”  “ Do you 
consider ...?” Such questions should be answered in the first person FJ 
and should be confined to a statement of views held and not to an attack [ 
on views not held. , 

Practical i 

A perfectly reasonable selection of prospectuses. The comparatively 
easy author entry requirements suggest that the examiners are rightly |) 
going to be more concerned with methods of subject entry and reference inv 
than the complexity and length of author headings has justified them in f ' 
being in the past. A few points to be noted are : . 

“The Art of war” should have a note indicating that it is a 
continuation. 

“ The Labrador dog” is its own specific subject heading. The author 
entry should be Scott, George [..Baron..] and Mipp.eton, Sir John. fro 
Something in square brackets should be included after Scott’s name to 
indicate to the examiner that details of the nobleman’s title would be in- th 
cluded if available. 

“A Survey of the agricultural and waste lands . . .” etc., should be 
given main entry under StaPLEDON with added author entry under the ™ 
Cann Hitt IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 

“A Short history of art,” should be given main entry under Blum 
with added entry under Tatlock. 
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“ The Seven Soviet arts” is given suitable subject entry under ArT: 
Hisrory: U.S.S.R., with added entry under title and U.S.S.R.:. Social 
Surveys. 

“ Three friends ” requires title-added entry with subject entries under 
Dolben, Dixon, and Bradley. 

“The Psychology of punishment” is an excellent instance of a book, 
the subject of which, in spite of its evidence on the title page, is remarkably 
difficult to catalogue adequately. I asked a schoolmaster friend of mine 
for what he would ask if he required something on the subject of this book ; 
he answered, “‘ Corporal punishment.” I asked another ; he said, “‘ School 
discipline or punishment.” Teaching or child psychology are just as likely 
to be thought of Sy readers when requiring such a book as this. I have 
raised this point deliberately in the hope that students will thoroughly 
appreciate how all possible descriptions of a book must be sought and duly 
associated with the actual heading chosen. I would make subject entry 
under ScHoot Discipiine with the following references (adequate to 
illustrate the MeTHops of subject reference). 

Corporal PuNISHMENT, see also SCHOOL DIscIPLINE. 

TgacHinG: Theory of, see also ScHoot DisciPLine. 

Cuitp PsycHoLocy, see also TzEacHiING: Theory of. 

DisciPLing, see also ScHoot Discip.ine. 

PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOL, see ScHoot DiscIPLine. 

Note the use of a phrase heading which students seem to think is the 
invention of the devil, but which any cataloguer knows to be a necessity 
to any catalogue which is intended to be comprehensible to the public. 


INTERMEDIATE: CLASSIFICATION 
W. Howarp PHILiips 

Theoretical Paper.—At first sight an easy set of questions. Considered 

) from the point of view of a candidate in the examination room, however, 

‘the paper might be regarded as rather disconcerting. On the whole, 

» the questions avoid the fundamentals and some have little real bearing on 

the study of classification. The paper is so generally worded that we feel 

| that a candidate with no real understanding of the subject might choose six 

| questions and pass ; yet it is no true test of whether the syllabus has been 

covered and understood. The conscientious student must have lamented 

| those months of study which proved to be almost a waste of time ! 

| Q. 1, “ Explain the meaning of Jevon’s statement that ‘ Whenever we 
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form a class we reduce multiplicity to unity and detect, as Plato said, the oy 
in the many’ ” is by no means clear, yet the alert candidate should have foun 
no great difficulty. Process referred to is “ abstraction” and the answe 
would revolve round the essential purpose of classification. 


Q. 2, “Jn what way does the progress of knowledge affect book classif. 


cation?” is a good question. So far as existing book schemes are con.) 


cerned, the progress of knowledge in books results in the schedules and tle 
allocation of the notation becoming out of date ; schedules need expansion; 
topics of former importance and the terminology become obsolete (eg, 
Education of women in D.C.); new relations of subjects are discovered 
and alternative location of classes might be necessary. If the presen 


policy of “no change” is maintained in such schemes as the D.C., thf 
progress of knowledge has little real effect, apart from the classes becoming) 1) o} 
much more cumbersome and groups of books on popular subjects of recent | 


development being burdened with long call numbers. 

Q. 3, “ What points should you remember in assigning a class number 
a book ?”, requiring as it does particulars of all the general practical rules 
and other “ outside” considerations would entail, we think, rather mor 
than thirty minutes’ writing. 

Q. 4, asking for the various “ methods of marking the backs of books,” 


is a surprise one and almost out of place here. The “ Manual” contains)” 


brief mention of various mechanical methods, but we suggest that the 
topic is of minor classification importance and strictly speaking comes more 
in the scope of Library Routine. 

Q. 5 is practical and straightforward. 

Q. 6, asking for contents of books placed under four Dewey heads con- 
tains an unfortunate error, “ 910 Universal and general modern histories.” 
How many candidates spotted this, and how many suspected (wrongly we 
think) a trap? Candidates would have been well advised to point out this 
error, and to include mention of the main subdivision of these heads. 
Here again we feel that a small voice of protest is justified. The syllabus 
demands an intimate knowledge of the Decimal Classification, but this type 
of question tends to provide a “ gift” for candidates working in a D.C. 
library at the expense of those who are (for the examination) not so for- 
tunately placed. 

Q. 7, “‘ What are the most important variations found practical by th 
editors in the Decimal Classification?” , simply embraces a special section in 
the Preface to this classification. 
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QQ. 7 and 8, requiring particulars of the Local List of Cutter, and the 
arrangement of Class P, Language and Literature, in the Library of Congress 
Classification respectively, are covered in the text-book, although an inti- 
mate knowledge of topics from schemes difficult to obtain is hardly to be 
expected. 

Practical Paper.—We have continued our previous practice of asking 
the chief librarians of some of our large libraries to supply the placings 
preferred by that library; other classifiers have also offered their assistance. 
Insome cases, no placings were given by the libraries for books not in stock, 
in others that place favoured by the Chief Classifier in the absence of the 
actual book was supplied. While it must be remembered that local practice 
and the arrangement of existing stock frequently influence the final notation, 
all obvious local decisions and numbers from special expansions have been 
omitted from the comparison. In an endeavour to ascertain the effective- 
ness of the present form of the examination paper, we hope that candidates 
who fail in this paper, but find that the majority of their placings coincide 
with any of those listed below, will communicate with the reviewer, giving 
full particulars. We have to thank the Chief Librarians of Birmingham, 
Croydon, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Sheffield for their kind 
co-operation. 

1. Antique Dealers’ Fair. Handbook of exhibitors. 706; 708(4). 

2. Barton. Costuming the Biblical play. 391(3) 3 792(2); 792-1(3)- 

3. Clokie and Robinson. Royal commission of enquiry. 328.1 ; 328.3628 
(2); 328.372(3)$ 351-973 354-42. 

4. Elliott. The Retail grocery trade. 338.1; 641.4; 658.87(2) ; 658.9(2) ; 
658.9414. 

5. Foreign Office. Report respecting facilities for obtaining photographs of 
manuscripts in public libraries in certain foreign countries. 025.171(2) ; 
025.1711 5 025.291; 091(2). 


‘| 6. Gordon. The Public corporation in Great Britain. 351.8; 380(2); 


380.16(5). 
7. Hall. Our daily bread: a geography of production. 338; 338.1(2); 
630(2) ; 630.9; 630.942; 631.09. 
8 Home Office. Minutes of evidence given before the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the circumstances of the underground explosion 
and fires which occurredin New Oxford St., London. 614.8 ; 614.83(5). 
9. Howard, 16th Duke of Norfolk. Catalogue of the contents of Norfolk 
House. 700; 708(3); 708.2; 929.2. 
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10. Howe. England expects every American to do his duty. 327.42(2); 
327-73(6). 

11. Jones. The Herods of Judaa. 923.13; 923-1333 933(4)- 

12. Land Utilization Survey of Great Britain. The Land of Britain; 
a survey of each county. 333(2); 333-0942; 526.93; 630.942(2); 
912.423; 914.2. 

13. Low. Science for the home. 602(3) ; 608 ; 640(4) ; 640.2. 

14. McInerny. Through the great arid filter: man’s drift to Europe. 572; 
72-33 §73-4(2); 901(3). 

15. Monroe. The Mediterranean in politics. 3273; 327-4(6)3 940.5. 

16. Partridge. History of the legal deposit of books throughout the British 
Empire. 021.842(6) ; 655.642(2). 

17. Sargent. Seaports and hinterlands. 382; 387.1(5); 387-5- 

18. Temperley and Penson. A Century of diplomatic Blue Books, 
1814-1914. 016.327; 016.32742; 3273; 327-42(3); 328.42. 

19. Turberville. 4 History of Welbeck Abbey and its owners, 1539-1879. 
929-2(5) 5 942-52(3). 

20. Victoria Steamboat Association. Summer trips on the Thames and m 
sea, with railway and other connexions. 656(4); 914.22(3). 


The number of classifiers agreeing on any one placing has been indicated 
in brackets after the notation number. 


“eer 
Correspondence 


Tue University Lisrary, 
SHEFFIELD, 10. 


1st December, 1938. 
Tue Epitor, 


Tue Liprary AssIsTANT. 
Sir,— 

It has been quite a shock to me to find that most of our university- 
library staffs are not members of the A.A.L. or L.A. The chief librarians 
are, as a rule, members of the University Section of the L.A. Does it 
mean that the assistant librarians, assistants, or whatever they call themselves 
are entirely without any appreciation of a larger body in which they could 
meet the staffs of other libraries beside their own? I do not think that is 


the complete story. The feeling at the moment, is, I suppose, that the 
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only section which the assistant librarian could join, without joining 
the university section of the L.A., is the local group of the A.A.L. But the 
chance is very remote of the attendance at a function of the senior group, 
as only one or two meetings are held per year, and the cost and time spent 
in getting to the place of meeting exorbitant. But practically all the 
members of the A.A.L. are from the municipal libraries and discuss their 
own particular problems, so that the university assistant librarians are 
without a section to join in which they could possibly co-operate among 
themselves. 

It seems to me the obvious thing to do is to form a section so that these 
people could meet, without undue cost or great loss of time in travelling 
far distances. They, of course, would become members of the L.A. and 

A.A.L. at the same time. 
This group, I suggest should (a) be limited to the north of England 
| (the London concentration could have its own branch); (4) meet bi- 
monthly, if possible, in convenient centres for the study of university 
library problems ; (c) arrange social or other activities ; (d) issue a Bulletin 
(another for “ Valuations ” to pull to pieces). 

Will all those who are interested in this idea please write to me about 


it. If sufficient evidence is forthcoming as to the probable success of the 
| formation of such a section, I will undertake to go further with it. If not, 
» of course, the whole thing drops. 


Yours faithfully, 
T. G. Hurt. 


N.B.—By the north of England I mean those universities north of 
Birmingham. Included in the area would be four to five university libraries, 
two to three university colleges, six to seven special libraries, with a per- 
| sonnel of, very roughly, eighty. 


26, NortH STREET, 
BaRMING, MAIDSTONE. 


9th December, 1938. 
Tue Eprror, 


Tue Liprary ASSISTANT. 
Sir,— 
In his article “ Novels in public libraries,” published in the Decem- 
ber issue, Mr. Bonny is nothing if not modest, for he purports to relate the 
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history of the novel AND the history of the public library to modern society 
in the course of some 1,200 words. A task from which even Mr. H. G, 
Wells would recoil. However, in point of fact, Mr. Bonny does neither, 
He says nothing of the history of the public library and limits his remarks 
concerning the novel to those read for pleasure, but only that pleasure which 
may be termed “ intrinsic,” whatever that may mean. 

Indeed, this article contains so much defective thinking that only a 
whole article would suffice to dispose of it. Since this is only a letter, | 
must confine myself to one point and the extremely dangerous conclusion 
which Mr. Bonny draws from it. 


. . 4 
He states that, in modern novels, the story provides compensation for 


the deficiencies of real life, and thereby provides a useful outlet for primi- 
tive desires so severely curbed by the structure of modern society. (I will 
credit Mr. Bonny with meaning by this the very light novel, and not the 
serious novel which is a genuine contribution to literature.) From this 
he concludes that the public library in supplying novels of this nature is 
performing a very useful function in that such literature of escape prevents 
many readers from becoming socially conscious. In other words, dope 
them and they will not ask too many questions. 

This is precisely what the lighter type of novel does do and it is correct 
to recognize its effect. The point here is that Mr. Bonny appears to justify 
its existence on library shelves on just these grounds. Now I do not 
believe that he can be aware of the significance of such a justification, and 
therein lies the danger of his conclusion. For the public library was never 
intended to be an organ of any form of society. It was intended to supply 
the citizen not only with intelligent amusement but with the means to self- 
enlightenment, thus producing a more efficient and discerning public. 

Mr. Bonny is evidently not aware that modern citizens are frustrated 
not because of the very modernity of the structure of society but because 
of the present organization. Repression will exist while ever force reigns 
supreme, and I suggest that the public library in supplying such a type of 
novel is doing much to preserve the gospel of force. We, as a profession, 
should not attempt to appease a restless community, but should provide 
the means whereby it may direct its restlessness to the benefit of society asa 
whole. 

In concluding, I would recommend Mr. Bonny to read an article by 
E. M. Forster which appears in the December issue of the London mercury. 
Mr. Forster analyses the reasons for escapism and concludes that it has two 
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causes—fear and disgust. It is fear which accounts for the success of the 
lighter type of novel and on that account should be rightly condemned. 

Yours sincerely, 
Patrick SouTHALL. 
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